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A TALK ABOUT PORCHES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD.” 


A country house without a porch is 
like a man without an eyebrow; it gives 
expression, and gives expression where you 
most want it. The least office of a porch is 
that of affording protection against the 
rain-beat and the sun-beat. It is an inter- 
preter of character; it humanizes bald walls 
and windows; it emphasizes architectural 
tone; it gives hint of hospitality; it is a 
hand stretched out (figuratively and lum- 
beringly, often) from the world within to 
the world without. 

At a church door even, a porch seems to 
me to be a blessed thing, and a most worthy 
and patent demonstration of the overflow- 

.ing Christian charity, and of the wish to 
give shelter. Of all the images of wayside 
country churches which stay in my mind, 
those hang most persistently and agreeably, 
which show their jutting, defensive rooflets 
to keep the brunt of the storm from the 
church-goer while he yet fingers at the latch 
of entrance, 

I doubt if there be not something beguil- 
ing in a porch over the door of a country 
shop—something that relieves the odium 
of bargaining, and imbues even the small 
grocer with a flavor of cheap hospitalities. 


The verandas (which is but a long transla- 
tion of porch) that stretch along the great 
river front of the Bellevue Hospital diffuse 
somehow a gladsome cheer over that pro- 
digious caravansery of the sick ; and I never 
see the poor creatures in their bandaged 
heads and their flannel gowns enjoying 
their convalescence in the sunshine of those 
exterior corridors, but I reckon the old cor- 
ridors for as much as the young doctors, in 
bringing them from convalescence into 
strength, and a new fight with the bedevil- 
ments of the world. 

What shall we say, too, of inn porches? 
Does anybody doubt their fitness? Is there 
any question of the fact—with any person 
of reasonably imaginative mood—that 
Falstaff and Nym and Bardolph, and the 
rest, once lolled upon the benches of the 
porch that overhung the door of the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, Eastcheap? Any question 
about a porch, and a generous one, at the 
Taberd, Southwark—presided over by that 
wonderful host who so quickened the story- 
telling humors of the Canterbury pilgrims 
of Master Chaucer ? 

Then again, in our time, if one were to 
peel away the verandas and the exterior 
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corridors from our vast watering-place 
hostelries, what an arid baldness of wall 
and of character would be left! All senti- 
ment, all glowing memories, all the music 
of girlish foot-falls, all echoes of laughter 
and banter, and rollicking mirth, and ten- 
derly uttered vows would be gone. 

King David, when he gave out to his son 
Solomon the designs for the building of the 
Temple, included among the very first of 
them (1 Chronicles xxviii. 11) the “ pattern 
of a porch.” It is not, however, of porches 
of shittim-wood and of gold that I mean to 
talk in this paper—nor even of those elabo- 
rate architectural features which will belong 
of necessity to the entrance-way of every 
complete study of a country house. I plead 
only for some little mantling hood about 
every exterior door-way, however humble. 

There are hundreds of naked, vulgar- 
looking dwellings, scattered up and down 
our country high-roads, which only need a 
little deft and adroit adaptation of the hos- 
pitable feature, which I have made the 
subject of this paper, to assume an air of 
modest grace, in place of the present in- 
decorous exposure of a wanton. 

But let no one suppose that porch-build- 
ing, as applied to the homely lines of a 
staid old house of thirty or fifty years since, 
can be safely given over to the judgment 
of our present ambitious carpenters. Ten 
to one, they will equip a barren simplicity 
with an odious tawdriness. A town-bred 
girl will slip into the millinery bedizenment 
of the town haberdasher without making 
show of any odious incongruity; but let 
some buxom, round-cheeked, stout-ankled 
lass of the back country adopt the same, 
and we laugh at the enormity. In the same 
way, every man of a discerning taste must 
smile derisively at the adornment of an 
unpretentious farm-house with the startling 
decorative features of the shop joinery of the 
day—the endless scroll-work (done cheaply, 
by new methods of machine sawing)—the 
portentous molding—the arches, whose 
outlines are from Byzantium or the new 
Louyre—columns whose proportions are 
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improved from the Greeks—capitals whose 
fretting sculpture outranks the acanthus! 
Seriously, I think the carpenters, if left to 
their own efflorescence, nowadays, can out- 
match Demorest or any of the wide-hooped 
milliners. We seem to have drifted into 
an epoch of the largest and crudest flam- 
boyance—in morals, in brokerage, in car- 
pentry, in (may I not say?) congressional 
eloquence. A sober, simple-minded man is 
worse than lost in this brood of improvers. 
Why measure things by what they are 
really good for, when the larger part of the 
world measures them only by what they 
seem to be good for? 

Notwithstanding all this, I venture to 
plead for a wholesome severity of taste ; 
if simple material is to be dealt with, 
it should be dealt with simply. If we 
have a homely old-style house to modify 
and render attractive, do not let us make 
its modification a mockery by the blazon 
of Chinese scroll-work. There is a way of 
dealing with what is old, in keeping with 
what is old, and of dealing with what is 
homely, in keeping with what is homely. 
A sensible middle-aged lady of the old 
school, if she have occasion to present her- 
self afresh in society, and assert her pre- 
rogatives once more, will not surely do so 
by tying tow-bags at the back of her head 
and widening her skirts indecorously. But 
she will bring her old manner with her, and 
so equip the old manner by the devices of 
a judicious art that we shall wonder and 
admire in spite of ourselves. 

In illustration of my views about homely 
porches, I venture to give a rough drawing 
of one of the plainest conceivable. (No. 32.) 
A sort of cross between the Dutch stoop and 
the lumbering rooflet which in old times 
overhung many a doorway of a New Eng- | 
land farm-house. It offers shelter and rest ; 
it is no way pretentious; it declares its 
character at a glance ; you can not laugh at 
it for any air of assumption that it carries; 
you can find no such shapen thing in any 
of the architectural books. What then? 
Must it needs be condemned for this reason 1 















I do not, indeed, commend it for any 
beauty, per se, but as being an honest, well- 
intended shelter and resting-place, which 





could be grafted upon many an old-style 
farm-house, with bare door, and set off its 
barrenness, with quaint, simple lines of hos- 
pitality, that would add more to the real 
effect of the home than a cumbrous series 
of joiner’s arches of tenfold its cost. In 
the door itself I have dropped a hint of 
many an old door which confronts the high- 
road in a score of New England villages. 
People do not instruct their carpenters to 
build such doors now; yet I can conceive 
of worse ones, glazed up and down, with 
blue and yellow and green glass, in most 
irritating conjunction. I 
that I would 


know 
advise the build- 
ancient divided dobrs with 
their diamond “ lights ;” but wherever they 
show their quaint faces, looking out tran- 
quilly upon the clash and turmoil of our 
latter half of the century, I would certainly 
cherish them; or if I hung a porch over 
them, it would be such a one as should be 
in keeping with their quaintness, and yet 
offer all promise—which a sensible porch 
should offer—of shelter and rest. There is 
a village I never pass through but I ache 
to clap over one or more of its old-time 
doors (now battling, without vestige of 
rooflet, with sun and rain), some such 
quaint, overhanging beacon of hospitality 


do not 
absolutely 


ing of those 
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as I have pictured; I am sure the houses 
would take on a double hometliness, and I 
should think of all the inmates as growing 
thenceforth, every day, more kindly, and 
every day mellower in their charities. 

I next give (No. a little stone porth 
which, if I do not mistake, is taken from 
some stone cottage in Cumberland County, 


33) 


England. It belongs, certainly, by its whole 
air and by its arrangement, to a country 
where stones of good, straight-splitting 
quality (such as gneiss) are plentiful, and 
are used for unpretending cottage archi- 
tecture. It would seem to have pertained 
to a house of very modest character, and to 
one whose position and exposure demanded 
special shelter. I think it may offer a hint, 
at least, of the proper use of similar ma- 
We have not half 
learned yet all that may be accomplished 
in domestic architecture, with the wealth of 
scattered fields. Dear 
lumber is teaching us somewhat; but ne- 
The 
great cost of mason work is in the way of 
any present large use of stone for building 
purposes, least of all such purpose as a 
cottage porch. 


terial in our country. 


stones over our 


cessity will presently teach us more. 


But with straight-cleaving 
stone at hand, such a porch as I have drawn 
could be put together, with all its real 
effect (though not perhaps a great niccty), 
by common wall-layers; and it is for this 
reason I have introduced it, hoping that 





some intelligent proprietor who is in the 
neighborhood of quarries will put his hands 
to the task of imitation. 
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I give still another design (No. 34), copied 
rudely from an actual porch at Ambleside 
(Westmoreland); it was shading the door, 


some fifteen years since, of a village curate. 
There were vines clambering over it, which 
I have omitted, in order to give full idea of 
the simplicity of its construction. I know 
it is the way of the grand architects to 
sneer at all rustic work as child’s play; 
but I can not see the pertinence of their 
sneers; it is quite true that rustic work will 
not last forever—neither will we; house- 
holders and architects, and all the rest of us, 
have the worms gnawing at our vitals, and 
the bark falling away, and the end coming 
swift. But a good, stanch tree trunk, cut 
in its best season (late autumn), is a very 
tolerable sort of God’s work, and, seems to 
me, can be put to very picturesque uses. I 
don’t think the curate’s porch is a bad one ; 
as a hint for better ones, I think it is spe- 
cially good. 

Upon the question of the use of right 
material for rustic work, there is very much 
to be said; here, I have only space for a 
suggestion or two. There are some trees 
which hold their bark wonderfully well; of 
such is the sassafras, which after its 
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tenth year takes on a picturesque roughness 
and a rhinoceros-like thickness of skin, 
which admirably fits it for rustic use. The 
white ash, assuming after fifteen years a 
similar thickness of outer covering, holds 
its coat with almost equal tenacity. The 
ordinary “ pig-nut” hickory holds its bark 
well; the oak does not; neither does the 
chestnut. The cedar is perhaps most com- 
monly employed for rustic decoration; cut 
in the proper season, and due precaution 
being taken, by coating of oil or varnish, 
against the ravages of the grubs (which 
have an uncommon appetite for the sap- 
wood of cedar), it may hold its shaggy epi- 
dermis for a long time. I would suggest to 
those using it for architectural purposes a 
wash of crude petroleum ; it is a wash that, 
so far as I know, is proof against the ap- 
petite of all insects. Its objectionable odor 
soon passes away. Very many of the 
smooth-barked trees, such as beech, birch, 
maple, and sycamore, will hold their bark 
firmly if precautions be taken to exclude 
the air by varnishing the ends and all such 
cuts as have been made by the excision of 
alimb. Old and slow-growing wood will, 
it must be observed, have less shrinkage, 
and maintain a better bark surface, than 
young saplings or trees of rapid growth. 
But, irrespective of all questions of dura- 
bility, is there not something rurally at- 
tractive in this unpretending porch, whose 
columns have come from the forest, and 
whose overarching arms are the arms that 
overarch God’s temples of the wood? Not 
lacking, surely, some elements of the beau- 
tiful in itself; and at the door of a village 
clergyman, with the ivy showing its glossy 
leaflets in wealthy labyrinth, and the con- 
volvulus twining up at the base upon what- 
ever vine-hold may offer, and handing out 
its purple chalices to catch the dews of the 
morning—is there nothing to be emulated 
inthis? Let those who love God’s simplest 
graces, answer. 
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DROOPING 


Wirntn a few years the popular taste has 
been largely turned to the introduction of 
drooping trees as objects of graceful beauty, 
harmonizing with the smoothness and ver- 
dure of a lawn, or the high keeping and 
Indeed, to 
such an extent has this taste prevailed, that 
the very object aimed at in their introduc- 
tion has been often defeated by a too free 
use of them, as well as by their arrange- 
ment in masses, when their side branches— 
which are their peculiar beauty—are inter- 
mingled or hidden entirely, and their too 
heedless distribution on all sides. 

Drooping trees, like water fountains, are 
dangerous in the hands of those who at- 
tempt their use in the decoration of grounds 
without possessing a considerable knowl- 
edge and good taste in the composition of 
alandscape. Gracefulness and clegance be- 
ing the prominent characteristics of droop- 
ing trees, they are shown to best advantage 
either singly or in wide yet tasteful groups, 


neatness of a pleasure-garden. 


on lawns or borders, where symmetrical art, 
rather than the natural picturesque, is sought 
to be embodied as the leading feature. 
Where bold expression is desired, they are 
entirely unfitted, and when planted mixed 
indiscriminately with those of upright, 
round-headed forms, their individual char- 
acter is lost. Placed on the borders of 
groups, at sufficient distance to enable them 
to exhibit their peculiar habits and develop 
freely their forms, many of the drooping 
trees may be used effectively, provided the 
group of which they form a part is com- 
posed of trees with similar pensile, although 
not so distinct, habits of foliage or spray, 
as exhibited in the American Elm, Black 
Birch, or Wild Cherry. 

For planting on the borders of ponds, 
or streams of running water, or as symbols 
of sympathy between the living and the 
dead in cemeteries, they are all valuable; 
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and with judicious knowledge of their ex- 
pansion in growth, to arrange them on lots 
or in positions suitable to their future lives, 
they can not be too much used. 

With these few remarks on the use of 
trees pendent in their habits of growth, 
considering the popular taste and demand 
for them, we can not perhaps better serve 
the wants of our readers than by briefly 
describing some of the most desirable 
varieties. 


- 


Fie. 35.—Huropean Weeping Ash. 


THe EvropeAN WeeEprine Asn. Fraz- 
inus excelsior pendula.—This is one of the 
oldest varieties of weeping trees known, and 
more extensively planted than any. It was 
discovered about the middle of the last - 
century, growing in afield in England. The 
branches are stiff, and can not be called 
graceful in their downward curves; but its 
clean, glossy foliage and its very rapid 
growth render it one of the most valuable, 
especially for forming arbors. 

THe Gorp-Barkep WeeEptIne Asn. Aw- 
rea pendula—tThis is a singular variety, 
because of its bright, golden-yellow bark, 
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which gives it a striking appearance when 
devoid of foliage. In growth and habit it 
is similar to the last-named. 

Tue Lentiscus-LEAVED WEEPING ASH. 
Lentiscifolia pendula,—aA tree of later intro- 
duction than the two. preceding. Equally 
rapid in its growth, but with branches more 
slender and graceful. It is much the most 
beautiful in appearance, but in some loca- 
tions is not perfectly hardy, losing occa- 
sional branches, which destroy its sym- 
metry. There are two other varieties of 
Weeping Ash, viz., the Gold-Striped Bark 
Weeping, with variegated foliage, and the 
Weeping Black, with very dark-green foli- 
age. We have never seen either of them 
of any size, and therefore can not speak of 
their values. 

Tur WEEPING BeEecu. Fagus pendula. 
—This we consider the king of all the 
drooping trees. It is perfectly hardy, 
grows freely and rapidly in almost any 
soil, and forms one of the most graceful 
and picturesque yet unique trees. Its 
branches are thrown out irregularly, while 
its spray is long, descending almost per- 
pendicularly downward. For creating a 
distinct, strongly-marked, and attractive 


Fia. 36.— Weeping Beech. 


feature for universal admiration on the 
skirts of a lawn, it has no superior. 

THe EvropeEAN WEEpinG Biren. Be- 
tula pendula.—A tree of rapid, upright, 
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spreading growth, that while young ex- 
hibits very little of a drooping habit, and 
even when old is not marked as a weeper, 


like many others. It is, however, very 


Fie. 37.—Cut-Leaved Weeping Birch. 


graceful, and as it increases in years pre- 
sents more and more of the pensile features 
that, combined with its delicate foliage, 
make it a charming tree for grouping with 
others of a like slender spray and airy 
foliage. 

Tue Cut-LEAvVED WEEPING Biren. Be- 
tula lasciniata pendula.—An elegant, erect 
tree, similar to the preceding, but with 
more slender drooping branches, and with 
delicately cut leaves, that attract and please 
every observer. 

THE EVER-FLOWERING WEEPING CHER- 
Ry. Cerasus semper florens.—This is of com- 
paratively recent introduction, and forms a 
charming tree of a decided drooping habit, 
and producing a succession of flowers and 
fruit all the season. 

Toe Dwarr WeeErInG CHERRY. Cera- 
sus pumila.—For small grounds, points on 
the outskirts of a group, or other positions 
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where a limited space only can be allowed, 
this is one of the prettiest of weepers. Its 


38.—Dwarf Weeping Cherry. 


branches are slender and decidedly droop- 
ing, growing freely, and forming a charm- 
ingly graceful little round head. 

THe Scotca Weerine Etm. Ulmus 
montana pendula.—The habit of this vari- 
ety of Weeping Elm is very irregular, some- 
times spreading its branches fan-like, at 
others drooping them almost perpendicu- 
larly downward. It is a tree of rapid 
growth, with an abundance of coarse, heavy, 
dark foliage, that is suitable for positions 
where it can have abundance of room, and 
where it will at some little 
distance. This is the variety generally 
found in the nurseries; but there are two 
varieties of more recent introduction, which 


be viewed 


Fig. 39.—Scampston Weeping Elm. 


we consider superior in growth, as they 
certainly are in,symmetry of form. 
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One of these, the Scampston, droops its 
branches very distinctly and regularly, giv- 
ing the tree a symmetrical form, almost as 
regular as if it had been trained, trimmed, 
and tied from time to time by the hands of 
a skillful gardener. The other variety is 
called the CAMPERDOWN, and differs from 
the Scampston in its branches, having a 
less tendency to regular drooping, and its 
foliage not being quite as abundant. 

There are also two varieties, called the 
Rough-leaved Weeping and the Hertford- 


shire Weeping, that are not counted as 
desirable as those previously named. There 
is also one called the Small-leaved Weep- 
ing, which is said to be very pretty and 
distinct. 

THe Warite-LEAVED WEEPING LINDEN. 
Tilia alba pendula—Al\lthough a tree of 
slender drooping shoots, it is not a weeper 
after the style of the Weeping Willow; but, 
like the Birch, as it increases in years, it 
exhibits a drooping habit, that combine: 
with the silvery character given to its foli- 
age when stirred by the breeze, by their 
white under-surface, makes it one of the 
most attractive and graceful of lawn trees. 
It is of rapid growth, and deserves to be 
planted in every place of any extent. 
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THe WEEPING Mountain Asu. Pyrus 
aucuparia pendula, This is a rapid grow- 
ing, beautiful variety of the Mountain Ash. 
Its long, pendulous branches, with their 


Fic. 41.— Weeping Mountain Ash. 


white flowers in spring, and red berries 
thereafter, make it very beautiful and at- 
tractive. Those who plant it should, how- 
ever, remember that it is extremely liable 
to be attacked by the borer, and unless 
closely watched, the tree will be found de- 
stroyed ere the owner is aware. 

THE WEEPING PopLaR. Populus trem- 
ulus pendula—One of the most rapid grow- 
ing of all the weepers, and while young, its 
decidedly pendulous branches, neat and 
pretty foliage, make it especially desirable. 
As it increases in years, however, it puts on 
more of an erect habit, until at times its 
upper limbs present very small indications 
of a weeping habit. For large grounds, or 
groups of weepers, or as a tree to planta 
little back from the margin of lakes or 
large ponds, it is desirable; but for small 
grounds, or for cemetery lots, where we 
have of late occasionally seen it planted, it 


will not prove as satisfactory and pleasing 
as many others. 

THe WEEPING Sopnora. Sophora Japon- 
ica pendula.—The smooth, dark-green, and 
very pendulous branches, together with its 
pinnate leaves, give to this tree a very 
elegant appearance. 


It is a rapid grower, 
but does not form a very large or spreading 
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head, and is therefore an admirable tree for 
grounds or positions of limited extent. Al- 
though we occasionally find trees of it that 
have stood the winters of years perfectly in 
our Northern States, yet it is unfortunately 
a little liable to be injured by extremes of 
temperature, and probably from this cause 
has not been as extensively planted as its 
beauty would seem to merit. Where it can 
be grown perfectly free from winter's in- 
jury, it may be counted as one of a choice 
collection. 

THE Weerrme Wittow. Salix Baby- 
lonica.—Our old, common, and well-known 
Weeping Willow, like too many other trees 
that are familiar to all, yet deserves the 
attention of every planter of weeping trees. 
It may be that because we have so often 
watched the willow droop and dip its 
branches in the water of some stream or 
lake, seeming as it were to sympathize 
with and kiss the sparkling drops that it 
disturbed as the gentle winds swayed its 
tresses of light and elegant foliage, we have 
come to love it, and regard no water land- 
scape as complete without the graceful 
flowing lines of the old Babylonian Willow. 
From long usage it has come to be asso- 
ciated with either water or the sadness of 
life—in the one case indicative of a marshy 
region or stream of water, in the other of 
the last resting-place of friends once on 


Fia. 42.—American, or Fountain Willow. 


earth. Beautiful as it is in itself, however, 
these very associations preclude its intro- 
duction into almost any suburban or even 
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extended country place. By the side of a 
spring at the foot of a hill, or bordering a 
stream where crossed by a bridge, or in 
large grounds, shading almost entirely from 
view the under-gardener’s house, are some 
of the places where its position produces a 
satisfactory effect ; but it planted near where 
art and architecture have combined to give 
a tone of grandeur and magnificence, its 
form of outline and waving spray seem 
rather to weaken than add to the appear- 
ance of cultivation and refinement. 

Tue AMERICAN, OR FounTAIN WILLOW. 
Salix Americana pendula,—A variety with 
very slender, graceful branches, which 
droop perpendicularly, like so many cords, 
that, taken with its light and comparative- 
ly sparse foliage, form for it one of the 
most airy and pleasing weepers in the 
whole list. It is admirably adapted for 
planting upon small lots in cemeteries. 

Tue Kitmarnock Wittow. Salix caprea 
pendula.—With this tree we shall close our 
present record of weepers. We know of no 
one weeping tree that in the same length 
of time has become so universally known 
and so extensively planted. Its foliage, 
large, glossy, and abundant, its pendulous, 
close, and regular habit, with its brown 
colored branches, that are almost hidden 
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within its foliage, render it one of the most 
distinctive as well as graceful trees that 
have been for many years added to our 
collections. It is perfectly hardy, and almost 


Fig. 43.—Kilmarnock Willow. 


unlike anything else, seems to adapt itself 
to almost any position, whether as a point 
tree to define a road, a specimen of beauty 
and attraction on a small lawn or garden 
plot, or as an outline to some more aspiring 
tree of a similar drooping caste. 


DESIGNS IN RURAL ARCHITECTURE.—No. 20. 


BY G. E, HARNEY, ARCHITECT, COLD SPRING, N. Y. 


Tus design was built about two years 
ago, and is now owned and occupied by 
P. K. Paulding, Esq., of Cold Spring. 

It is built of wood, filled in with brick, 
and roofed with slate. It has a fine cellar 
underneath, containing laundry, store- 
rooms, wine-room, and coal and wood bins; 
is warmed throughout by one of Boynton’s 
base burning’ furnaces, having in addition 
open fire-places for wood in every room; 
is supplied with range and plumbing, with 


hot and cold water in the bathing-room ; 
and contains in all fifteen rooms, as follows: 


Nos. 1 and 2—The hall, extending 
through the building from front to rear, 
and opening, at the farther end, by French 
windows, upon a wide veranda which com- 
mands an extensive view of the Hudson 
River and the surrounding mountains. 

No. 3+-Parlor, sixteen feet by eighteen, 
exclusive of the bay window which was 
more recently built, and which adds much 
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to the appearance and convenience of the rounded by fixed book-cases, and commu- 
room. nicating with the parlor and the front hall. 
No, 4—Library, twelve by sixteen, sur- No. 5—Dining-room, fifteen by sixteen, 


Fic. 44.—Villa at Cold Spring, N. Y. 


exclusive of a bay window which projects from the main hall by a door, and having 

about five feet from the room, and around easy communication with the kitchen. 

which the western veranda extends. : No. 7—A gallery or terrace, opening frem 
No. 6—A staircase hall, containing stairs the entrance hall by French windows. 

to the chambers and to the cellar—shut off | No. 8—A butler’s pantry, connecting the 


Fie. 45.—Ground Plan. 


kitchen with the dining-room, and fitted up No. 12—A small wood-shed for storing 
with cupboards, etc. wood, ete. It was found, after the house 

No. 10—The kitchen, fifteen feet square had been occupied for some time, that the 
—opening out into the yard by astoop, No. kitchen accommodation was somewhat lim- 
11. ited, and, quite recently, the small building 
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before used as a wood-shed has been joined 
to the kitchen wing, and now serves the 
purpose of an outer kitchen and servants’ 
hall. Connecting with it is another build- 
ing, recently added, which is used as a wood 
and coal shed, etc. 

The second floor contains four good-sized 
chambers in the main portion, and a bath- 
ing-room, a large dressing-room, and a 
large wardrobe in the kitchen wing, besides 
a good number of closets. The attic has 
three chambers, and a large open space for 
trunks, etc. 

An important feature of the house is a 
large ventilator on the peak of the roof— 
having sashes in its four sides which can 
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be opened or shut at pleasure by means of 
ropes and pulleys. When any or all the 
sashes are opened, a thorough circulation of 
air is produced in all parts of the house; 
and in summer particularly—even during 
the hottest weather, when the doors and 
windows of the lower stories were kept 
open—an agreeable current was maintain- 
ed at all times. 

The first story is ten feet high, and the 
second nine feet. 

The wood work throughout—with the 
exception of the parlor, which is painted in 
tints—is stained light, with dark moldings, 
and the walls of all the rooms of the lower 
story are painted in oil in different tints, 


TWO NEW GRAPES. 


Loneworta Grape.—The report of the 
Ohio Pomological Society’s meeting, as pub- 
lished by the Secretary in the Ohio Farmer, 
notices a grape under the name of Long- 
worth, and describes it as follows: “ A very 
delightful fruit, the vine remarkably healthy 
and productive, found in the garden of the 
late N. Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati. It 
was marked by him as his No. 20, and was 
deservedly a great favorite with that pio- 
neer of American viticulture, hence we pro- 
pose to give it his name. This grape is of 
the same class as the Herbemont, but earlier; 
the bunches large and shouldered ; berries, 
small, round, black, juicy, very piquant and 
refreshing, good for table, and promising to 
make excellent wine.” 

Tne Lyman Grart is also described, by 
the Secretary of the Ohio Pomological So- 
ciety, in the same paper as having been found 
in the Longworth grounds, and having the 


“appearance of the vitis riparia species. The 
vine is very thrifty and healthy, with no 
signs of mildew on the foliage; very pro- 
ductive, yielding handsome large bunches, 
sometimes shouldered, of medium-sized 
berries that are round, dark blue or black, 
and full of sweet juice.” 

We are always rejoiced at the produc- 
tion of any new and really valuable seed- 
ling fruit, as such production is a posi- 
tive benefit to the world; but from the 
well-known fact that Nicholas Longworth 
cultivated more varieties of grapes, of which 
the cuttings had been sent him, than he 
ever did seedlings, we should hesitate, 
without full certainty of the fact, to place 
these varieties as secdlings, and suggest 
whether it would not be as well before giv- 
ing a name, to ascertain fully whether it 
might not be a variety well known in some 
section of our States. 
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JAMINETTE PEAR. 


Froit—Size, medium; form, globular, 
cbovate, obtuse, pyriform; skin, rough; 
color, light greenish, yellow ground, dotted 
and marbled with russet, especially around 
the stem insertion and calyx basin; stem, 


medium length and size, inserted with a 
very slight depression; calyz, small, with 
short segments; basin, shallow, regular; 


flesh, yellowish white, rather coarse and 


gritty until fully ripe, when it becomes 
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Fie. 46.—Jaminette Pear. 


melting, juicy, sweet, vinous; core, small; 
seeds, globular, obovate, pyriform ; season, 
December to February. 

The Jaminette is an old pear, which, we 
think, has been too much overlooked and 
neglected, or thrown aside to give place to 
new and untried sorts. The treeisa strong, 
healthy grower, forming a beautiful up- 


right spreading tree, producing freely, and 
when under good cultivation, the fruit of 
even and regular size. As a winter pear 
for amateur growing, that is, for use in our 
own family, few, if any, winter pears sur- 
pass it. As a market sort, however, it is 
not sufficiently showy to meet sales at a 
high price. 
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THE CURCULIO 


VS. PEACH-ROT 


BY J. C., COBDEN, ILLINOIS. 


Ar the late winter meeting of the Fruit- 
Growers’ Association of southern Illinois, 
held at Cobden, a long discussion was held, 
occupying nearly half a day, on the curcu- 
lio, its ravages, and the best means of de- 
stroying it, but failed to bring out anything 
new in reference to this troublesome insect. 
One gentleman contended very earnestly 
that the puncture made by the curculio is 
the sole and only cause of the rot of the 
peach, and gave as his reasons that he had 
watched very closely, and had seen the 
curculio alight on the peach and sting it; 
he then marked it, and invariably found it 
to commence to rot in a few hours after- 
ward, 

Now, I take issue with the gentleman, 
and deny that the curculio is the sole and 
only cause of the rot, but only auxiliary 
thereto, from the following reasons : 

All peaches do not rot that are stung or 
punctured. This is sufficiently evident from 
the immense quantities of fruit that arrive 
at perfect maturity without rotting, still 
containing the full-grown insect, and only 
the contiguous parts diseased, the incis- 
ion made by the curculio having completely 
healed, which would not be the case if the 
puncture of the insect was poisonous and, 
as alleged, the sole cause of the rot. More- 
over, we also find the epidermis of the peach 
diseased without any puncture or larve un- 
derneath. §o also in different localities and 
in favorable seasons they do not rot though 
badly stung by the curculio. On the other 
hand, the fruit will rot when securely pro- 
tected by thin muslin bags. It rots also in 
countries where the curculio is unknown, in 
precisely the same manner as it does with us. 

Now, I contend that there are various 
causes combined, in a greater or’ less degree, 
which does produce the peach-rot. First, 
uncongeniality of soil and climate. We 
know that the peach is a native of the 


dry, arid climate of Persia, and of other 
similar parts of Asia, and that the finest 
flavored fruit is produced on the dry, 
sandy soils of those countries; and there 
the tree lives to be from fifty to one hun- 
dred years old, producing fruit annually. 
Our soil here, in southern Illinois, is a very 
heavy, loamy clay, underlaid by a compact, 
yellow clay subsoil, cold and very retentive 
of moisture, which extends downward two 
or three feet, then changes into whitish clay 
to an unlimited depth, exceedingly com- 
pact, holding water, especially in wet sea- 
sons, within eighteen inches of the surface, 
for weeks together. Now, is it reasona- 
ble to suppose that trees can long remain 
healthy in such soils? the trees, though 
flourishing for a few years while young, on 
coming into bearing become diseased, and 
fail to produce more than one crop of good 
fruit in four or five years. Add to this the 
very sudden changes from hot to cold, 
the slovenly manner the majority of the 
orchards are allowed to remain in, weeds 
growing rank and thick, often from four to 
six feet high, all this trampled under foot, 
rotting, smoldering, and steaming in a hot 
but moist, suffocating atmosphere. 

Now, all know that the state of things 
here described is all that is necessary to 
produce that terrible disease among fruits, 
the fungus. Now, this disease, I contend, 
from ten years’ close observation, is the 
principal cause of the peach-rot. The dis- 
ease is invariably discerned first by a small, 
brown molecule, which enlarges rapidly if 
the weather is hot and moist, more slowly 
if dry and cool. All this points most 
unerringly to the fungus. Where two 
peaches touch each other, and a drop of 
rain or dew is held between them, the dis- 
ease is sure to manifest itself. It rages 
more Violently in very hot, wet seasons than 
in dry ones. For instance, trees well filled 
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with fruit, and to all appearance sound, 
with the exception of a few specked ones 
which were picked off, the day following 
not fifty sound peaches could be found on 
the tree—the disease spreading to both 
leaves and limbs, and killing both. So also 
a few specked peaches placed in a basket of 
svund ones, nearly the whole will be found 
in a few hours diseased. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I argue from this 
that the peach-rot is not caused by the cur- 
culio at all, though peaches punctured by 
this insect are more likely to rot than those 
that are sound, because the fungus, like all 
other contagious diseases, always make 
its attacks on the weak and sickly first, 
no matter from what cause such debility 
may have arisen—whether from constitution 
or from violence. Wherever insects or 


contagious diseases are found, they always 
select such subjects to feed upon. No doubt, 
then, but the fungus is the main agent in 
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producing the rot in our fruits, superinduced 
by uncongeniality of climate and soil, too 
close planting, decaying vegetable matter, 
lack of judicious cultivation—all of which 
prevent a free circulation of drying winds, 
but harbor excessive moisture and a close, 
suffocating atmosphere, where the poison- 
ous fungus loves to feed and revel un- 
molested. Moisture and warmth gen- 
erate the spawn of the fungi, and possess- 
ing strong accretive powers it agglutinizes 
itself to the peach, and being highly poison- 
ous, infects the whole fruit, and in a few 
hours completes its entire destruction. Such 
is my experience with the peach-rot. I 
have extended my remarks longer than I 
intended. My only excuse is to try to make 
the subject clear, and to induce others to 
give it closer attention. With your leave, 
I will give, at some future time, a paper on 
the best way to prevent the peach-rot. 


ee 


ANGERS AND ITS NURSERIES. 


BY E. FERRAND, 


Aste from the information derived from 
a description of the cities of France that 
have a direct horticultural importance by 
those of the readers of the HorTICULTURIST 
who contemplate visiting that country next 
season, these lines will be interesting to 
any lover of horticulture. 

Angers, which supplies a large share of 
the young stocks that fill the nurseries the 
world over, is a large and handsome city, 
which every traveler through France should 
visit. It lies about three hundred miles 
southwest of Paris. The climate is very 
mild, and the soil, of the first quality, is 
worked in the most intelligent manner. 

Le Mail is a magnificent promenade, 
edged on each side with four rows of huge 
elms, with its squares planted with the 
rarest evergreens, the beauty of which we 
can not enjoy here for lack of suitable 
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temperature. Near the Mail are located 
many of the floral establishments; where 
are to be seen, besides many things ot 
equal importance, some of the largest 
camellias to be found in Europe, meas- 
uring twenty-five feet in height, with 
a stem of six to eight inches diameter. 
The botanical garden is deserving a visit. 
Aside from its rich collections, there are 
very large trees of the improved varieties 
of magnolia grandiflora (evergreen) ; these 
are planted along the walks as shade trees, 
and have attained the largest proportions. 
Speaking of the camellias above-men- 
tioned, I should say that those large speci- 
men are planted out of doors in the open 
ground, and bear the inclemency of winter. 
Nothing can give an idea of their beauty 
when the month of April comes, the time 
of their flowering. They have no protec- 
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tion whatever, but a few amateurs, how- 
ever, make a temporary roof over their 
plants, or spread a cloth in order to pre- 
vent the snow from coming in contact 
with the leaves and flower-buds. This 
covering is removed as soon as there is no 
fear of snowy weather. A trip through 
the country will be full of interest to those 
wishing to get a perfect knowledge of the 
horticultural resources of France, as the 
neighborhood of Angers, as well as the 
whole basin of the Loire, produces an 
enormous quantity of fruits and vegetables, 
which are exported to Paris, London, and 
the large cities of the north of Europe. 
But above all, will an examination of the 
fine nurseries be of the deepest usefulness 
to American visitors. The thorough and 
superior manner in which all the work is 
done; the pro rata amount of work ob- 
tained from a day’s labor; the perfection 
and evenness of the trees, will astonish all 
visitors. Going through the fruit nurseries, 
the visitor will remark that scarcely any 
buds or grafts have failed to grow, and 
that there is not to be found what is termed 
second-class trees. The blocks of ever- 
greens will at once arrest attention, All 
these are grown in pots imbedded in 
the ground, and when kept to make large 
specimens for lawns, are planted in willow 
baskets and set out wider apart, allowing 
them full space to perfect their natural 
form. This practice is applied to all ever- 
greens, conifers, and others; plants grown 
that way are sent out at any time of the 
year with all their roots, and never fail to 
grow, scarcely feeling the removal. The 
most tedious work is the raising of stocks 
from seeds. Notwithstanding the good 
quality of the soil and the thorough pre- 
paration of it, the seedlings have to be 
watered daily for two or three months, 
and a large gang of men never stop pour- 
ing the water on them for that length of 
time, from daylight till evening; the seed- 
lings are sown broadcast in beds four feet 
wide, separated by foot-wide paths. They 
are mulched over with the rubbish and 
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heavy dust made at the rope-factories in 
breaking the hemp; those factories are 
numerous at Angers, and established on a 
large scale, and can supply the nurseries 
in that way. The transplanted seedlings 
receive the same care as the yearlings. A 
specialty in which Angevins excel is the 
growing of some evergreens from layers; 
those extensively grown in this way are 
principally camellias for stocks. Rhodo- 
dendrons, magnolias, viburnum, and lauro 
cerasus, but no conifers, are grown by 
layers. Seeing a bed of camellia layers, 
one would think that he sees a bed of 
seedlings, as the work is so clearly and 
evenly performed. 

A most gorgeous sight is that of the 
plantations of standard roses, some of 
which contain nearly 50,000 plants in one 
block, all exactly alike in height, as the 
stocks are topped off the same length after 
planting, measured with a pole that the 
workman holds in his left hand close to 
the stock while he cuts with a secateur that 
part of it which is above the pole; these 
are budded the same year in July, and the 
next spring when in bloom offer to the eye 
a beautiful picture, and exhale their de- 
lightful perfume. 

Some of the nurseries are very extensive, 
but there is no exaggeration in saying that 
in a given space ten times as many trees 
or plants are grown as is done in American 
nurseries. This will be easily understood 
when it is known that all the work is done 
by hand, including the tillage and cultiva- 
tion of the land, and consequently the 
plantations made closer, the rows of fruit- 
trees being only twenty-four to twenty-six 
inches apart. Peach and apricot trees, 
which are grown largely, are kept only 
one year in the nursery; no two-years’-old 
trees of these finding any sale, people hay- 
ing come to the conclusion that one-year 
trees of the above are attended with better 
results than older ones. Pear and cherries 
for dwarf are not kept over two years. 

The garden of the Comice is deserving 
a visit, but some of the private collections 
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and fruit schools are more interesting than 
it, as to the completeness of their collec- 
tions and the most elaborate systems of 
training. 

In other than horticultural matters, 
Angers is of interest to the traveler. “A 


fine museum of paintings and antiquities ; 
the old castle built of black slates; some 
large wool factories, rope factories, the 
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splendid private places in the country 
around, and the very fine buildings in the 
city itself. The new city (that part on the 
north side of the river) is one of the best 
built in France. The slate mines around 
the city supply the roofing of a good tenth 
of the buildings in the whole of France. 

Let no tourist go to France without 
visiting Angers. 
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WARDIAN CASES. 


In consequence of the vitiated atmos- 
phere caused by the generation of gas in 
the combustion of coal, it is found very 
difficult to grow plants in rooms, and 
almost impossible to grow them with satis- 
faction to ourselves, for though they are 
not killed outright, they linger along a 
feeble existence, slowly though surely drop 
their foliage, and are soon past recovery. 
To obviate this and protect your favorite 
flowers from the baneful influence of the 
impaired atmosphere, it is only necessary 
to inclose them in a limited atmosphere to 
have them grow as vigorously and .as 
freshly as in the free air of the country. 
The so-called “ Wardian Case,” or “ Ward’s 
Portable Conservatory,” will protect your 
flowers and preserve them in all their 
natural beauty. It is one of the few bless- 
ings that comes within the reach of all, 
because it is practicable on the simplest 
scale, and may be adopted at a trifling ex- 
pense by any person, Boxes of common 
wood with glass above, a bell glass, or a 
crystal bottle with bottom cut away and 
fitted over a wooden box, or placed over a 
common flower-pot, will answer perfectly 
well, and in this manner many delicate 
plants can be grown and preserved in per- 
fection. 

It can not reasonably be expected that 
all plants will flourish in a humid atmos- 
phere; for instance, those plants which are 
natives of a dry soil and air would soon 
deteriorate; but then there are enough to 


feast the eyes and delight the heart of any 
lover of the 


“ Bright gems of earth, in which perchance we see 
What Eden was, what Paradise may be.” 


And when the apparatus is once fitted up 
and filled with the plants adapted to a 
humid atmosphere, it requires scarcely any 
care or attendance; the inconvenience ex- 
perienced from dust and litter, which often 
render the ordinary mode of keeping plants 
in the house objectionable, is here entirely 
avoided. 

Another advantage gained is, the plants 
being shut off from all communication with 
the external air, no apprehension of their 
injuring the atmosphere, even of close 
rooms, can be reasonably entertained. 

These are advantages which render the 
Wardian Cases easily practicable by persons 
of every class; and if those who have never 
tried this method of growing plants will 
but practice it even on a small scale, there 
is little doubt in my mind but that they 
will derive more real heartfelt enjoyment in 
watching the steady and luxuriant growth 
of their floral pets than they had ever con- 
ceived to be possible. I will endeavor, in a 
short time, to give you a list of plants which 
I have learned from practical experience 
are adapted to grow in Wardian Cases, and 
also some other facts connected therewith 
which may be of interest to your readers. 

O. H. Prcx. 


MeEtross, January, 1867. 













JANUARY, eighteen sixty-seven—an odd 
number that. Can it be that, according to 
the views of a deceased horticulturist, we 
are to have a barren fruit year, or, stepping 
across a broad chasm, that, as Rory O’More 
has it,-there is “luck in odd numbers?” 
We shall see. As I now write, the records 
all over the country are that trees and vines 
were well prepared for winter, and thus far 
the temperature has been favorable—all 
looks well for a great crop of fruit the 
coming year. May it prove so to be, for 
great gatherings of fruit men are expected, 
and an unfavorable fruit season would keep 
back progress. However, let the fruit crop 
be what it may, of one thing we are certain, 
and that is, that January, 1867, has blos- 
somed out more abundantly than ever 
before with Agricultural and Horticultural 
literature. New magazines and weekly and 
monthly journals have sprung into exist- 
ence over all the land in such numbers that 
IT almost fear some of them, if not many, 
will suffer from the want of sufficient nourish- 
ment, and come to the harvest before they 
are fully ripe. New books, plain practical 
illustrated books, just what the people 
want, also abound, and evince that the 
cultivators of the land not only increase, 
but that to be successful they must inform 
themselves thoroughly of their pursuit. 
May all this continue and increase, for of a 
truth, notwithstanding the increase of rural 
laborers, that of the non-producing classes 
has, during the past three years, far out- 
numbered them. 
But to my notes. 


REMARKS ON FLOWER-GARDENING, ETC. 
—aA plain, practical article, full of hints and 
directions for the unpracticed cultivator. 
It may well be doubted whether the use of 
fancy forms for flower-beds has not marred 
rather than beautified many an otherwise 
pleasing lawn or pleasure-ground. He who 
without study and practice in the harmony 
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of forms, color, and habit of flower, etc., 
desires to create pleasing results in garden 
improvements, had best keep to the plain 
primitive rules as far as possible. 

DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE RESIDENCE.— 
All good and satisfactory to me, except the 
dormer. To my views, that is too small. 
It may be it is in architectural proportion, 
but even on paper it does not look well; 
and a house which I saw built this past 
season, with a dormer almost identical, 
provoked comments of an unfavorable tenor 
from every one. More breadth, height, and 
general character are needed to tone with 
the thirty-three feet of frontage. With 
some change to obtain this breadth and 
height, the otherwise plan of the house is 
economically cheap, convenient, and con- 
veys the idea of substance and comfort 
rather than outside tinsel and show. 

THe Derrorr Grape.—Another new 
grape. Well, well, where are we to stop, 
or what are we to do, who attempt growing 
one or more of each named kind? Shall 
we buy out our neighbor and move him 
West, or shall we take up a section or town- 
ship in New Jersey? By-the-by, is not this 
furor for bringing out new grapes, without 
any extended knowledge of their behavior 
beyond one original location, getting to be 
rather an evil than a benefit? Is there any 
possible way by which we can induce those 
who have new grapes to introduce, and who 
profess to have great confidence in their 
value, to put one or more vines into the 
hands of vine-growers in different parts of 
our country, for trial, and report four years, 
and meantime decline to sell? It is said 
one “can not have too much of a good 
thing,” but in this grape matter I think we 
are a little like the man with a very fleshy 
woman for wife, who, when the remark was 
made to him and applied to his wife as the 
good thing, replied that it might be so, but 
he had wife enough. 
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BEURRE BACHELIER AND COMPTE DE 
FLANDRES Prars.—Not especially new, 
but, as you say, valuable. For general, or 
rather for market growing, we do not re- 
quire too many sorts, but for the amateur 
grower one or two trees of a kind is enough, 
no matter how good they may be. There 
is a charm in variety, and there is in pear- 
growing a trait not perhaps applicable to 
all fruits, in that the orchard made up of a 
number of varieties will in every season 
produce some really superior fruit. Climatic 
changes, according as they affect the pear 
in its varieties, are, I think, less understood 
than almost any other one point in fruit 
culture, unless it be that of blight. 


Masor Aprite.—I think that zealous 
horticulturist Dr. Brinckle introduced and 
first described this fruit in his record of 
life’s labors, and I am glad to see it again 
brought to notice. Amid the numbers of 
new fruits yearly introduced, there are few 
that ever get beyond their first introduction, 
and mainly, I think, because they do not 
deserve it; but there is an occasional variety 
heralded that deserves full and fair trial, 
and from what I have seen of it the Major 
is one of them. ; 


Sort Notes or A Trip East.—In these 
notes the records of what some of our lead- 
ing pomologists are doing is the valuable 
feature. I think we do not enough value 
those men who, sacrificing money and time, 
devote themselves to trace out, describe, 
and direct the novice in horticultural pur- 
suits. It does appear to me that a book 
containing the records, in a concise manner, 
of the leading pomologists for the past fifty 
or more years, their doings, etc., would be 
@ paying item. I have a friend in Ohio 
who has been collecting with this view for 
some years, but he says it is almost impos- 
sible, without traveling around at great 
expense, to get such a record as satisfies 
him, or as he thinks would be satisfactory 
to the public. 

Why can not the horticultural and pomo- 
logical societies gather these records through 
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committees, I suggest that the American 
Pomological Society do this gathering in 
of brief biographies and autobiographies 
for the next meeting at St. Louis. If we 
had a head other than a block as chief of 
the agricultural department of Washington, 
I can not believe the labors of the many 
men of science, enthusiasm, and zeal, who 
have devoted years to aid agriculture, horti- 
culture, and kindred arts, would be so lost 
to history as is now the case. 


New TuHeory or GraPe Rot.—I have 
read this theory article entire, as published 
in the New York Herald, and can not bear 
testimony in favor. I am sure I have seen 
vines where weeds were abundant as much 
affected with disease, if disease we may call 
rot, etc., as those growing on vines kept 
clean and short-pruned. However, the man 
who never thinks for himself can never 
hope to originate or discover cause or 
remedy; but if he thinks, and thinking 
produces even most improbable assertions, 
these assertions sometimes induce thoughts 
and continuations in others, until out of 
deep darkness light is born. 


Grapes. OLD AND NEw VARIETIEs, 
THEIR CONDUCT IN 1866.—I am glad to see 
this record. The writer gives, in his usual 
manner, plain statements, and in his com- 
ments on Norton’s Virginia, handles the 
egotism of the old-fogy Cincinnatians in a 
sharp manner. To an outsider, the unusual 
attendance of a man at fruit meetings never 
there before, and the extreme laudation of 
a kind of grape of which he has thousands 
for sale, and his condemnation of every- 
thing else, gives the impression that money, 
not the advancement of the grape culture, 
is the object of that man’s energies. 

Tam glad to see Rogers’ No. 1 showing 
up so well in Missouri. In all locations 
where the Catawba will ripen, No. 1 will 
prove valuable. From this and from records 
of growers in southern Ohio, Indiana, etc., 
Iam half inclined to doubt the value of 
the Iona as a grape, except for small special 
localities. There may be soils and locations 
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on the Lake Erie shore—possibly the 
mountains of East Tennessee and some 
sections of New Jersey, the Piedmont Valley 
in Virginia, ete.—that will suit the vine; 
but for general cultivation it does not seem 
to sustain the praise its originator has 
given it. 


Buppine THE Macnouias.—Reuben is 
very much obliged to Mr. Downing for this 
practical article. Inever practiced budding, 
but have been pretty successful in growing 
the Chinese Magnolias on the Acuminata 
by means of side grafting in spring. I cut 
my grafts when a warm day occurs in 
February, lay them away in sand in the 
cellar, and as soon in March as the buds 
swell strongly on the Acuminata, I side 
graft, tie with matting, and wrap with 
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grafting ciay. When the leaves of the graft 
are half grown, I cut away a part of the top 
of the stock, and gradually take all away 
in about three weeks, leaving the graft to 
go on rejoicing. 


Wat 1s THE “ RENEWAL” System ?—I 
think the term “renewal,” in vine-pruning, 
one of modern introduction, but I may be 
in error. I have always understood it as 
meaning, when used, the cutting away each 
year of all the old two or more years’ wood 
and leaving only the wood of the present 
year’s growth. I do not think the term 
can be accurately used for any system where 
any portion of old wood is left, because the 
very meaning of the word would be robbed 
of half its import thereby. REUBEN. 


———___>+>>-+______—_- 


VERY HARDY VARIETIES OF THE APPLE. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT, 


Tue apple is strictly the fruit of the 
nation. It is planted singly in small gar- 
dens, and by thousands in large orchards. 
While the grape and the pear are exten- 
sively planted, the apple is everywhere. 
No sooner does a man build and possess 
land for a home, than out goes one or more 
apple-trees, It is therefore very important 
to have a knowledge of such varieties as 
prove most hardy and successful over the 
greatest extent of country. At the risk 
of conflicting with the views of some learn- 
ed pomologists, I propose to speak of a 
few popular sorts, and their extent of suc- 
cess, and at the same time to name some 
varieties that are not perhaps so generally 
known, but that nevertheless have been 
grown and successfully tested in nearly 
every fruit-growing State. 

The term “ for general cultivation” covers 
a broad field, and yet lists have been made, 
and even single varieties designated, as 
adapted to such purpose. A glance at the 
transactions of State Pomological Societies 
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shows how futile are such lists or speciai 
designation of a variety, and hence it is 
that numerous varieties, almost identical 
in their character of fruit, yet differing very 
materially in the vigor and hardihood of 
tree, as well as requirements of soil, con- 
tinue to be propagated and introduced. 
The Early Harvest, that, in rich, deep soils 
throughout the middle sections of our 
Eastern and Northwestern States, produces 
fruit of superior quality—smooth, large, and 
handsome to the eye—in those same loca- 
tions, when planted in poor, thin soils or 
heavy clays, yields small, knotty fruit, and 
that often too acid for dessert uses, while 
the trees in northern Dlinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, etc., are regarded as tender and 
unsuited for orcharding. The Baldwin Ap- 
ple, so popular and profitable in most 
parts of New England, northern central 
New York, northern Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, when it reaches northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, proves too tender 
as a tree to endure the climate, while in 
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southern Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, and so on 
South and West, it drops its fruit so early 
in the season as to prove of little or no 
value. The Belmont, so popular in the 
Lake Shore region of Ohio, has but a 
limited space for occupation, for although 
supposed to have originated in Virginia, 
its fruit is not highly esteemed in the 
Southwest, and at the Northwest the trees 
prove tender. The Fall Pippin, popular on 
the Hudson River, and to a certain extent 
East and West, yet finds so little favor, that 
it is not often found in the lists prepared 
and recommended for cultivation. The 
Rhode Island Greening, acknowledged on 
all sides as one of the very best apples for 
all purposes, can not, however, be success- 
fully and profitably grown in but a very 
limited territory ; but wherever it does suc- 
ceed, planters will permit me here and now 
to advise its adoption in preference to that 
of almost any other variety. 

Having now named some of the leading, 
old, and well-known popular kinds, and 
shown somewhat of the territory in which 
they can, as a rule, be successfully or other- 
wise grown, let me see if I can not find 
varieties that from their hardihood in-tree 
and vigorous productive habits render 
them desirable over a greater extent of 
territory, and especially a territory where 
fruit-growing is yet in its infancy. 

The Red June, or Carolina Red June, 
although brought prominently before the 
public within the past fifteen or twenty 
years, has been very extensively distributed 
and planted, and everywhere sustained a 
favorable reputation as a hardy tree, good 
bearer, handsome fruit, and of more than 
medium quality. It has not been much 
grown in New England, but trees enough 
have been planted and fruited to show that 
it can there be made as profitable as it is 
throughout the Southwest, West, and North- 
west. 

The Duchess of Oldenburg is another 
that, although a foreigner, has proved every- 
where, so far as I can read or have ob- 
served, a perfect success, bearing early and 
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abundantly a fruit of good size, handsome, 
and good, although not first quality. 

The Tetofsky is another apple of the same 
origin, and although as yet it has not been 
extensively tested, yet where it has been 
grown, the same general peculiarities that 
belong to the Duchess are observed, and 
there is every reason to believe it will prove 
equally valuable as a market fruit. 

The Red Astrachan is another variety of 
foreign origin, nearly allied in habit to the 
two preceding, but yet not identical, and 
while the trees seem to prove hardy, in 
some few sections there has been complaint 
of its not fruiting sufficiently to make it 
profitable. I think these complaints will 
be withdrawn as the trees obtain age in the 
present complainant’s possession. 

The Keswick Codlin is an apple of great 
value for cooking and market purposes, the 
trees proving very hardy, coming early into 
bearing, and fruiting abundantly a smooth 
and regular even fruit of good, fair size 
that is fit for use and market from August 
to October. To continue this list, and 
select from the hundreds of varieties de- 
scribed by pomologists those which have, 
as a rule, proved the most hardy and valu- 
able over the largest extent of country, I 
will name Sweet June, Benoni, Jonathan, 
Bailey’s Sweet, Fameuse, Willow Twig, Ben 
Davis or New York Pippin, Stanard, Swaar, 
and Nickajack. These, all, I have no 
doubt, will continue to do as they have 
done, when planted in well-drained soils, 
viz., grow vigorous, hardy trees, yielding 
good fruit East, West, South, North; and 
even to the far Northwest. 

In connection with this list of hardy 
apples, it may perhaps be advisable for me 
to add a word in relation to the soil and 
situation for orchard planting. J have 
not room for an essay, if such paper were 
desirable, but the new beginner may find 
in a few words, perhaps, that which will as 
well serve his interests as if I were to 
write an essay. 

First, then, select for your orchard loca- 
tion a soil as near as possible of a light 
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loamy nature, not rich or poor—better the 
latter than former, as you can supply food 
needed, while it is difficult to check too 
rank growths of trees in very rich ground. 
But whatever the nature of your ground, 
see that it be well underdrained, as no 
orchard will ever prove successful in wet, 
cold soil. As high an elevation as possible, 
and in our Western and Northwestern 
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States, a slope to the north, rather than 
south or east, is desirable to obtain a 
certain yearly product of fruit. Dig the 
holes for your trees no deeper than you plow 
the surrounding ground. Purchase the 
best trees without regard to price; prune, 
plant, and cultivate them carefully, and you 
will have success. 
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SEASON FOR TRANSPLANTING EvER- 
GREENS.—As in many other things, there 
are many and various opinions respecting 
the proper time of year to transplant ever- 
greens. Some assert that the only true time 
is that just previous to their bursting into 
anew growth in the spring, say from first 
to the middle of May. Others, again, regard 
it all unsafe to move an evergreen except 
with a frozen ball, or at any event a ball of 
earth attached to the roots. Our experience 
of some thirty years, during which we have 
directed the transplanting of many thou- 
sands of evergreens, of all sizes, from six 
inches to thirty feet high, and of nearly 
every known hardy variety, is that an ever- 
green is no more difficult of removal than a 
deciduous tree, and that any time, except 
during their period of annual growth, is the 
correct time; and further, that if the roots 
are kept from drying, it matters not whether 
they have a ball of earth attached or not. 
Always endeavor, in digging the tree, to get 
as much, and break as few, of the roots as 
possible; protect at once from the air, as 
soon as dug, by wrapping the roots in a 
cloth; when setting, carefully spread out 
each root, and pack the earth among and 


around them, especially at the bottom; 
leave the surface of the ground level; spread 
at once a mulch of some sort, all around as 
far as the limbs extend, and wet it down 
thoroughly, not with two quarts of water, 
but a barrel or more; lastly, take your 
shears or knife and cut back all the 
branches, taking off at least all of the last 
year’s growth ; and if in taking up, the roots 
are badly broken or destroyed, then cut 
back the whole of the two previous years’ 
growth. Evergreens bear the knife much 
more kindly than many suppose. We have 
tried trees side by side, cutting one and 
leaving the other in its natural condition, 
and the clipped tree always was the best at 
the end of two years. 


Curtrines of the basket-willow planted 
in places too wet for cultivation, or by the 
edge of ponds, marshes, etc., will grow 
rapidly, and the second year a crop may be 
cut for sale, that will make the planting 
not only ornamental but profitable. Willow 
cuttings also are very useful on a place for 
tying vines,.stakes, etc., and every country 
place should have at least one plant from 
which to cut for almost every-day uses. 
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Woopzvrr, Conn., Jan. 11, 1867. 


Eprrors Horticu.turist—Gents: In a 
recent number of the Horticu.Turist, a 
writer, while remonstrating against the in- 
troduction of English sparrows, insinuates 
that our little “Jenny Wren” is not above 
suspicion, that she possibly may attack 
fruit buds, etc. Well, admitting she does 
(which I doubt), does she not atone for it 
by the insects and worms she devours? In 
the spring of 1865, the vine-growers of 
Hartford and vicinity were complaining of 
a little white worm which was making 
great ravages among their vines; looking 
carefully over my own vines, I found they, 
too, were infested. But I found a family of 
wrens had discovered them before me, and 
were making short work with them— 
“ chatter”—“ chatter”—zip—zip—along the 
trellis, and the worms disappeared. A 
neighbor, who was confined to her room by 
illness for several weeks, had a family of 


wrens, close to her window, on a cherry- 
tree; she observed the wrens bringing these 
worms from the vines and feeding them to 
their young, all hours of the day. So much 
for Jenny Wren. 

In your last issue, page 14, a Mr. Bennett 
gives us a new theory of “grape-rot and 


mildew.” What next? I was about send- 
ing for the “ Sulphur Bellows,” and now I 
must put up “lighting rods;” no matter, 
give us any plan to prevent rot and mildew 
and we will try it—whether it be to dust 
the vines with sulphur, road dust, essential 
oils, or put up lightning rods; one writer 
suggests cedar posts as an antidote. I have 
over one hundred vines trained on these 
posts, and in addition used sulphur and 
road dust the past season to little purpose. 
Now, is there any sure remedy? If so, give 
it to us; or must we, after having tasted 
the sweets of Ionas and Delawares, give up 
their cultivation and go down, down to Con- 
cords, Northern Muscadines, and Hartfords ? 
No—no, can’t think of it; might as well go 
back to crab-apples and choke pears. So 
give us your remedies for mildew. 
Yours truly, Et SPERRY. 
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Norra Brirertoa, Mass., August 14, 1866. 

GENTLEMEN: Your excellent Hortrcur- 
TURIST comes to “ Brightside” regularly, 
and works its way through our minds into 
the garden, making everything look better. 
Isend you an article to-day, which I hope 
will prove acceptable. 

Can you tell me what kills my winter 
squash vines? They grow splendidly up to 
a certain point, and then suddenly die. I 
find no worm at the root. What is it? 
My neighbors’ vines are quite as mortal as 
my own. I manure with compost and then 
put onashes. What ails these vines? The 
roots look well. We must stop the disease, 
or stop raising the article. I plant the 
Hubbard, Marrowfat, and Canada Crook 
Neck, and the latter appear the best. 

Very truly, yours, Eras Nason. 

[We do not lay claim to being a scien- 
tific and practical entomologist, and there- 
fore shall hand over the question of “ What 
is it?” to the capable editor of the Practical 
Entomologist. We have studied insects 
some, and have our belief of the insect de- 
predation; but belief is not knowledge. 
We have had the same trouble with our 
squash vines, and particularly with the 
Hubbard variety, and one year lost nearly 
every vine. Now we practice covering the 
vine lightly with earth close up to the first 
blossom, and have generally succeeded in 
growing a crop of squashes. The injury to 
our vines has always been from the crown 
point to the blossom—no injury or disease 
ever having shown itself in the roots.] 


Ir has been stated that the cut-worm will 
not attack and destroy plants, cabbage, 
tomato, etc., that are transplanted into a 
shallow trench, say three or four inches 
deep. We have never tried it. 


Youne trees or limbs of trees that were 
budded last season should now be cut off, 
leaving about four inches of the stem or 
limb beyond the bud, which should again 
be cut off close to the bud about the middle 
of June. ; 
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Vuve.ann, N. J., Jan. 12, 1867. 


Mr. Eprror: Having been engaged in 
fruit-growing for twenty-five years, and 
during that time planted on an average 
over one thousand trees annually, and 
furthermore, having at this time my little 
farm of fifteen acres (which is all the land 
that I have any interest in) entirely planted 
with fruit, I can not but feel some interest 
in your indorsement of a sweeping con- 
demnation of southern New Jersey as a 
suitable place to raise apples and pears— 
the pear more especially being “ upon my 
brain.” 

I selected this portion of our country 
four years ago with special reference to 
my favorite hobby. I had given up trying 
to raise pears in Illinois, and if I had sup- 
pesed there existed a better place than this 
te raise them, I should have gone there in- 
stead of coming here. My brief experience 
here serves to confirm my belief, that south 
Jersey is the very “ paradise of the pear.” 
The thirty years that you propose to test 
the matter is rather long for an experiment. 
Before that time I hope to be cultivating 
the trees that bear fruit twelve times a year 
(an excellent treatise upon which may be 
found in almost every house) ; I can not say 
certainly that they will continue so long, 
but that they grow handsomely, come 
early into bearing, and produce fruit of 
superior size and quality, does not admit of 
a doubt. They are also entirely exempt from 
blight, which I believe is not the case in any 
heavy clay soil. My orchard has been 
planted three years. Last year my Bartlett 
Standards bore all the fruit I dare let them. 
My Duchesse dwarfs did pretty well. I sent 
samples of the fruit to the fair of the 
American Institute in New York last fall, 
and your judges awarded them the pre- 
mium over all others. My soil is a sandy 
loam (there is clay enough, and extensive 
brick-yards, pottery, etc., in the neighbor- 
hood) ; I could have located on heavier land 
if I had wished to do so. The subsoil, 
twenty to thirty inches below, is a hard 
pan, through which water passes readily. 
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When brought to the surface, trees will do 
as well in it or better than in the top soil. 
It is said to contain iron, and makes excel- 
lent roads. 

When I came here I was told by 
Jerseymen that apples were not profit- 
able, but pears did very well, as it cost 
nothing to grow them, and they would sell 
for half the price of potatoes, and in fact the 
peddlers brought them to my door and 
offered them for twenty cents per basket, 
nice little fellows, the size of pullets’ eggs, 
looking not unlike Seckels, very smooth 
and healthy, with a delicate rutabaga flavor, 
melting (if placed in a crucible), and quality 
best (for the outside row of an orchard sub- 
ject to trespassers). There are many apple 
and pear trees that look one hundred years 
old, standing in fields that have been 
cropped with rye and pasture until the 
life was skinned out of them and then 
abandoned, and yet the trees look healthy 
and bear a good deal of fruit, such as it is, 
The apples are wormy, but the pears uni- 
formly smooth. I took the mere existence 
of such trees, under*such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, as proof that good fruit could 
be profitably raised here, and I have not 
been disappointed. I have planted liber- 
ally of the apple on Doucin stocks, forming 
the heads ten inches from the ground, and 
cultivating thoroughly without cropping the 
ground. These trees are not dwarfs, but are 
encouraged to grow as large as. they want 
to, and they avail themselves of their lib- 
erty most energetically, and they are already 
models of beauty and fruitfulness; some of 
the Red Astrachans bore the handsomest 
fruit I ever saw. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you, being an editor, of 
course know better than anybody else, but 
I will make you this proposition: Come 
and look at Vineland next fall, and if we 
don’t feed you with better pears than you 
can get anywhere else, you being the judge, 
and show you both pears and apples doing 
better than any you can find out of south 
Jersey, I will pay the expense of the trip. 

PyRvs. 
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Norts Hempsteap, L. I., January 17, 1867. 


Messrs. Eprrors: As our friend Reuben 
requests a more explicit account of the 
Hicks’ Apple and Dorsoris Pear, I will 
comply. I well know from the losses we 
have sustained that there are far too many 
inferior varieties of fruit before the public, 
and we should be careful not to increase 
the difficulty. The Hicks’ Apple I have 
observed, and part of the time had in bear- 
ing twenty years. It is a very fine grower 
and early bearer, but is so productive as to 
materially check its growth. It is of large 
size, red stripes, or shaded with red or 
russet on a light green ground. Flesh white, 
spicy, sweet, and tender; form, oblong. Its 
value with us is its earliness, ripening a 
little earlier than the Summer Bough; its 
excellent quality, many preferring it to the 
Summer Bough as a dessert fruit, and its 
great productiveness. It sells very well as 
a market variety. Its faults are, it will not 
keep long, and it bears too many. Even 
then the tree gives more good apples than 
the Bough, as we have two trees, each 
grafted with both kinds, as a trial. We 
have no means as yet of knowing if it is 
adapted to another soil and climate than 
Long Island. 

The Dorsoris is a new pear, and promises 
to be a superior market fruit. It ripens 
with the Osband’s Summer; is, when ripe, 
of a beautiful yellow with a red cheek, and 
thus far has kept a longer time after gather- 
ing than most early summer pears. Its 
form resembles the French Jargonelle, and 
is sweet, juicy, and agreeable, but, like the 
Osband’s Summer, is deficient in a high, rich 
flavor. Tree, a fine grower, hardy and pro- 
ductive. Its owner discovered in a remote 
field that a number of crows were very 
busily engaged at something, and on going 
to gratify his curiosity, found they were 
eating pears from this hitherto unnoticed 
pear-tree. Since that time he, preferring 
to gather the fruit himself, removed it near 
his house. 

I must make an exception to the remarks 
in the January number of the Horticut- 
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tuRIst, “that from three to five kinds each 
of our well-established favorites of the 
various sorts of fruit will secure this end; 
that is, fresh fruit for the table every day 
of the year.” We wish it were so, but our 
experience is different. Because some of us 
amateurs go to the extreme of hundreds of 
varieties, is no reason why any should go to 
the other extreme, of having too few sorts. 
Every housekeeper wants a succession of 
sweet and sour apples through the seasons 
and no five nor ten varieties will furnish 
the supply. But few if any varieties with 
us will last longer than three weeks in the 
autumn, and some are far more profitable 
and desirable for the culinary department 
than for the dessert. The cook will tell 
you to bring her large fine specimens in 
preference to the Early Joe, Summer Rose, 
or the Summer Pearmain. So will the 
remarks apply to pears, as early summer 
and autumn sorts of pears will scarce keep 
as long as apples in good eating condition. 

When we planted our apple and pear 
orchard, we found it very difficult to ascer- 
tain, either from experience or observation, 
what kinds were best adapted to our soil 
and climate, for those amateur fruit-growers 
and rich gentlemen-farmers had not ex- 
perimented and proved the new kinds near 
us, and we apprehend there are many that 
are similarly circumstanced. Reliable fruit- 
growers are far from plenty, and as the 
varieties of fruit are continually increasing 
in number, it is perhaps as difficult to pro- 
cure the best, as every one wishes to, as ever 
it was. Isaac Hicks, 


We would recommend as among the 
desirable second-class trees, the Halesia, or 


Silver Bell. It blooms when quite small, 
and when covered with its white bell-shaped 
flowers is very ornamental, and its seed- 
vessels give it an attractive appearance in 
autumn. a 


One pound of potash to six gallons of 
water is a good wash to apply to trees on 
whose bodies or limbs are insects, moss, etc, 
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PRUNING WHEN TRANSPLANTING.—We 
consider it important to shorten back all 
fruit-trees, shrubs, and vines when trans- 

lanting. It lessens, by reducing the num- 
ber of buds, the demand for supply on the 
roots as soon as that laid up in the bud is 
exhausted, and it gives increased vitality 
and vigor to the remaining buds, by giving 
to them the supply that would have been 
devoted to those removed, had they been 
left to remain. There is, however, room for 
study in the practice of heading-in, because 
of the vigor of growth and power of pro- 
ducing strong new shoots being much 
greater in some sorts than others, The 
peach, for instance, may be cut back to 
within two feet of the crown, leaving not a 
limb or twig, and yet the tree in the ensu- 
ing fall will be found, under good cultiva- 
tion, to have made four or five strong shoots, 
each as many feet long, and with abundant 
lateral branches. Pursue the same course 
with the apple, and nine times out of ten 
the result will be only a few feeble shoots 
of four to six inches, with a dead tree the 
following spring. The pear when worked 
on the quince will bear much more severe 
pruning back than when on the pear stock; 
and further, some varieties will endure more 
severe pruning than others. The grape, 
when cut back to two or three buds, grows 
vigorously ; but if left unpruned, it struggles 
a year or two, produces a few imperfect 
bunches, and is dead. These are some of 
the many variations that an observing hor- 
ticulturist will notice on short practice, and 
which will soon cause him to feel confidence 
in the transplanting of trees at any age, 
provided he be allowed to prune them back 
according to their age and habits. 


REMOVE WINTER COVERING as soon as 
the frost has left the ground, otherwise 
there is liability of many leaves and buds 
becoming injured from too close confine- 
ment by the packing of the mulch. 

Mounds of earth that have been built 
around the trees to protect them from mice, 
should be leveled down. 
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THe Best WATERMELON.—Mr. J. R. 
Comstock writes us that he has been grow- 
ing watermelons yearly for fifteen years, 
having during that time tried many varieties, 
but that one called the “ Strawberry” he has 
always found “dest.” 


McAvoy’s Superior STRAWBERRY.—A 
correspondent writes that he has grown the 
McAvoy’s Superior Strawberry steadily now 
for fifteen years, and side by side with num- 
berless others ; it has always been best “ by 
a good deal.” His plan is to make a new 
bed every year, as follows, viz. : “ Zarly in 
spring prepare the ground by digging or 
plowing as deep as possible, then raise each 
plant with a ball of earth attached, set them 
out four feet apart, and let them run during 
the season.” 

We can not see any particular gain ob- 
tained by having a ball of earth attached to 
the plant in transplanting, for there is little 
risk of the plants not growing, even with 
careless handling, at this early season of 
the year; and if the soil is good, the increase 
by runners is more often likely to be too 
numerous rather than too few. 


CLEAN up strawberry beds before they 
commence flowering. After that time leave 
them alone, as a light brush or touch when 
in flower will often destroy impregnation, 
and of course the fruit. 


A mixture of three parts fine charcoal, 
two parts bone meal, and one part plaster 
(gypsum), applied in quantity of about two 
to four quarts to the roots of a tree or vine 
when planting, we have found to fully re- 
pay the cost in increased vigor and growth 
during the season. 


PovuLTRY manure, or guano mixed with 
twice its volume of plaster, causes the ma- 
nure to decompose more rapidly than when 
unmixed, and of course allows its valuable 
parts tq be sooner and more readily absorb- 
ed by the plants to which it is applied as a 
stimulant. 
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Lawns.—From the nature of our climate 
we can not, as a rule, have as perfect lawns, 
green, velvety, and fresh, as they do in 
England; but with due care in preparing 
the soil, and by using seed in abundance, 
we can create the foundation of a lawn 
equal to theirs, and that by proper care and 
attention to mowing, rolling, etc., will pre- 
sent an equally good appearance eight 
months out of the nine that we expect to 
enjoy it. 

No complete lawn, no durable lawn, no 
lawn that will bear extremes of heat in 
summer and preserve the roots of grass from 
cold in winter, can be created without form- 
ing for it a soil of the best quality, light, 
loose, and friable, at least sixteen inches 
deep. And further, no good lawn, no per- 
fect mat of grass can be obtained in one, 
two, or three years without an abundance 
of seed. All spaces not occupied by seeds 
of grass sown must and will be filled with a 


growth of weeds that, as they grow, absorb 
the elements of plant-life in the soil, and 
choke the young and more tender growth 
of grass. For an acre use two bushels of 
Blue Grass, two bushels of Red Top, and 
twenty pounds of white clover, and sow as 
early as possible in spring. 


Important TO RicE-GROWERS.—We have 
had the pleasure of examining a large 
collection of samples of Batavia rice-seed, 
just received by Mr. J. Q. A. Warren, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Society, to whom they 
were sent for distribution among the agri- 
culturists of this coast, or, more strictly 
speaking, to those who will make the ex- 
periment of growing rice. The samples 
are thirty-four in number, and in perfect 
order for planting at this season of the 
year. Ten varieties are for dry fields, of 
the varieties known as padie meera (black 
husks), mohong, tehrong, gadok, etc. These 
varietics would prove an important acquisi- 
tion to portions of the State where water is 
not always or easily available, like San 
Joaquin or Santa Clara counties, Twenty- 
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four varieties are for wet fields, known as 
padie saria, liemar, nangka, katvembar, rad- 
ja, ketan ietam glutinosa, ketan odeng, etc. 
The names are in the East India or Hindoo 
language, but the varieties are all highly” 
prized in Batavia, and ought to be experi- 
mented with, at least, in many localities, 
for it is an article entering largely into our 
home consumption, and ought in time to 
become one of our great staple products. 
The latter varieties are well adapted for 
our tule lands, on the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers, and thousands of acres 
could be cultivated easily and profitably if 
the trial could only be made. An enter- 
prise like this ought to be encouraged, as 
we are informed that those desiring to 
make a trial in rice culture will be supplied 
by Mr. Warren with samples, free of charge, 
by addressing him by mail. The rice samples 
can be seen at No. 427 Sansome Street. 
In connection with the above, we are au- 
thorized to state that those who feel dis- 
posed to make any contributions to the 
Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society, in 
the way of seeds, plants, etc., from our 
own coast, can send the same to Mr. Warren 
at the above address, who will forward 
them to their destination, and receive in 
return products of that clime for the liberal 
donors.— Alta California, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


PeEacu-TREEs In Pots.—J. R. Comstock, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., writes that he 
“practices with success growing peach- 
trees in pots and tubs, and wintering them 
in the cellar, from whence they are taken 
in spring, after all danger of frosts, to the 
specimen orchard out doors, and there 
plunged in the earth to the tops of the pots 
or tubs.” 


RaspBerRies that were left unpruned 
last fall should be at once attended to, and 
all the old wood and young, slender, weakly 
shoots cut out. Leave four to six good 
strong canes to each hill, but head off their 
tops about one fourth of their height. 
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Lzavenwortn, Kansas, January 7, 1867. 

Messrs. Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp: 
In Horticutrurist for July you put the 
duration of the pear on quince, with proper 
pruning and culture, at 100 years. “ Your 
opinion.” Have been planting dwarfs for 
five years, and have 400 to 500. Those 
planted in 1861 are 8 to 12 feet high, 5 to7 
feet diameter, through top, stem at ground 
8} to 4 inches. Showing fruit for first 
this season, and are making shoots 8 to 5 
fect long of a single season; and Bartletts 
on pear have grown 6 feet. Would you 
cut such back severely, or “let ’em run?” 
I know nothing about it, scarcely—all the 
“ doctors” disagreeing—but have cut back 
to 8 to 8 buds of previous seasons. 

Respectfully, Joun Myers, JR. 

[Judging from the growth of your trees, 
they have taken root upon the pear stock, 
but yet they may not have done so. Your 
soil is doubtless rich, and under good culti- 
vation, and this we have known to cause 
trees supplied only from the quince root to 
make extra strong growths; yet, as a rule, 
one foot to eighteen inches is about their 
annual growth. We should cut back again 
this spring, and in July should again prune 
back. This will keep a healthy tone in 
growth, and the summer pruning will aid 
in forming fruit spurs more abundant and 
farther up on the limbs, and thus next 
season, and thereafter, absorb a part of the 
sap in production of fruit, thereby in its 
order regulating the extended growths. ] 


REPEATED STIRRING OF THE SsOIL we 
regard as almost, if not quite, as essential 
to good and successful cultivation as ma- 
nure. Indeed, we have known good crops 
taken from land that was counted as “too 
poor to grow beans,” by merely repeat- 
ed plowings and harrowings. Expend 
money first in draining, if you have heavy, 
clayey, or naturally wet soils; then plow, 
plow, plow, as often and as deeply as you 
please. The more, and oftener, and deep- 
er the soil is stirred, the better will trees 
or plants grow and fruit. The mechanical 
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action of soil, and its permeability to at- 
mospheric influence, is too often lost sight 
of, and many a piece of ground on which 
manures have been placed until it has got 
to be what is termed “fat” and unpro- 
ductive, only needs repeated stirrings and 
opening to the action of atmospheric ele- 
ments to bring it to the highest and most 
profitable condition. 


NEVER STAKE A TREE.—A tree that is 
carefully and correctly planted and headed 
back, will never require a stake. Stakes 
are troublesome, unsightly, and form good 
excuses for carelessness in setting the earth 
about the roots. If the tree moves by 
winds after planting, immediately re-plant 
and head in more; better this than a 
stake, against which the tree is sure by 
after-neglect to be rubbed and bruised. 


Tue work of plowing orchards should 


be done with great care, going very shal- 
low in depth with the plow near the trees, 
and gradually deepening the furrow ag 
you increase distance from them. Trees 
that were not plowed up to in the fall 
should have the earth turned toward them 
at the first plowing in spring, and trees that 
were well plowed up to in the fall should 
be harrowed or cultivated first in spring. 
In gearing to the plow use a short whif- 
fle-tree, say sixteen inches, and have the 
traces brought round from the back side 
over the ends, so that the whiffle-tree can 
not bruise should you happen to hit the 
tree. Some recommend using two horses 
tandem, but one horse will plow as deep 
next the trees as should ever be done. 


Tue Belle Magnifique Cherry has one 
trait to make it desirable over many others, 
in that it is small and green at the period 
when Governor Wood, Elton, and others 
are decaying in abundance on the trees. 
The tree is quite hardy, and in all grounds 
it is a desirable variety to plant; especially 
so is it valuable for sections where the 
heart cherries do not succeed perfectly. 
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Wate planting trees, the fruit of which 
when grown is expected to gratify the 
palate, do not forget that there is another 
and higher kind of taste to gratify, through 
the eve, and also a duty you owe your fam- 
ily, by seeking to make their home at- 
tractive. Plant, therefore, of ornamental 
trees, to furnish shade, flowers, and beauty, 
and by means of the evergreens, life, cheer- 
fulness, and shelter from cold, driving 
storms in winter. 

If you are planting trees for the purpose 
of marketing the fruit, select varieties in 
the greatest proportion of those which 
ripen the very earliest and the very latest. 
A pear, peach, apple, or grape, one week 
in advance of the time when the market 
is well supplied, affords often from one 
tree or vine more amount of income than 
a dozen whose fruit ripens during the 
season of abundance; and so, also, pears 
or apples, etc., that keep beyond the regu- 
lar season of supply, command prices often 
quadruple in amount. 

If you select for your own use in the 
family, then obtain as great a variety as 
your grounds will admit, that thereby you 


may never know a week during the year. 


without some kind of ripe fruit for the 
table dessert. 


Puant Fruit Seeps.—Every cultivator 
of fruit can plant a few seeds yearly, and 
cultivate them as they grow, without even 
feeling the loss of time. Were each one 
to do so, what a multiplicity of seedlings 
we should soon have! and from which, 
doubtless, selections would be made as 
superior in every respect to our present 
collection as the present is to that of 
twenty-five years since. Let every one 
plant a few this year as a trial, and as they 
grow cultivate the young plants carefully. 


Some regard time spent in cultivating 
flowers as so much wasted, forgetting that 
pleasure and not profit is a quality of in- 
spiration nearest akjn to nature, and that 
the nearer one’s tastes are to a love of all 
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the creations in nature, the nearer are they 
to those of Divine origin. 

Flowers contribute to our pleasures, they 
add to our knowledge of nature, and un- 
fold to us the mysteries of the beautiful. 
Let any one spend an hour each day 
engaged in the occupation of cultivating 
flowers and inhaling their fragrance, and 
however great the temptation outside, he 
or she can not be wholly void of virtue 
and the softening but deeply impressive 
feelings of childhood’s pure, happy hours. 


THE ScUPPERNONG GRAPE.—J. Van Bu- 
ren, of Clarksville, Ga., a good horticulturist, 
thinks the South can grow the Scuppernong 
grape and make both wine and money. 
He says one hundred vines should occupy 
about three acres, and that from their pro- 
duct, wine made and sold at forty cents a 
gallon would pay better than ever did one 
hundred acres in cotton. He estimates the 
yield at 1,500 bushels, and these at 5,250 
gallons of wine. He thinks the Scupper- 
nong the grape for the million, and destined 
to exterminate every wine grape in the 
Northern States. He names about thirty 
varieties of our most popular grapes which 
he has tried and condemned as unfit for 
wine-making. He thinks no native grape 
will make a good wine without sugar, and 
even the Scuppernong requires one pound of 
sugar to the gallon of juice. No pruning 
is required according to his views—the only 
labor being the planting of the vines, erect- 
ing high trellises or polings, arbors, etc., for 
them to run on and picking the fruit. 


Preacn Bups DestroyEp.—The peach 
buds in Western New York, we learn, are 
destroyed, so that lovers of peaches in 
that section will have to look elsewhere 
than at home for their supply. 


Wuene a tree of medium size, clear foli- 
age, handsome spray and form is wanted, 
together with ornament in the way of 
sweet perfumed flowers and dark, glossy 
fruit, we commend the Mahaleb Cherry. 
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NuRsERYMAN’s Lasors.—We have often 
thought the labors of a careful nursery- 
man were little appreciated, and as com- 
pared with the intelligence required for the 
business, less remuneratively compensated 
than those of any other business. It may 
be we are mistaken, but we know few out 
of the many engaged in tree growing that 
have ever accumulated any amount of 
means from their legitimate business. True, 
there are many who have got rich, but 
more, we think, from a rise of their real 
estate than the profits of tree growing. 
As a profession, those only who are engaged 
in it have the impression of the extent of 
knowledge requisite to prosecute it success- 
fully. If the varieties of fruits may not all 
be known, the names of each, and habits of 
the trees, vines, etc., have to be studied, 
and a knowledge of their whereabouts in 
the grounds always had, or otherwise gross 
errors would soon occur, and the owner’s 
reputation become sadly damaged. We 
wish some nurseryman would write us out 
a little show of what constitutes a life in 
that pursuit—it might give the people a 
better impression of the care required to 
supply them with trees. Twenty-three 
hundred and fifty-four varieties of fruits 
ferm the list embraced in one nurseryman’s 
catalogue. 


IF you are about to lay down an orchard 
to grass, do so with grass seed alone. A 
crop of rye, oats, etc., will do more in one 
season to check the growth of trees, than 
can be remedied in three years thereafter 
under the best cultivation. 


“THE pears most benefited by quince 
stocks appear to be summer and autumn 
varieties, and those of a decisively melting 
character.” Such were the words of a 
prominent and able pomologist in 1844. 
How stands the record now? 


Insects will not be as destructive in an 
orchard well cultivated, so much as one 
that is left in grass. 
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Grounp prepared for transplanting trees 
should be rich and mellow, but the hole for 
the tree should not be dug any deeper than 
the depth of the soil is worked surround- 
ing it. In heavy clay soils, taking out 
the subsoil and filling with loam induces 
the water to settle there as in a cistern, and 
produces canker and gangrene in the tree. 
Where the plow can be used, it is always 
advisable to plow and subsoil the whole 
surface ; the cost of labor is less, and any 
manure, like ashes, barnyard, etc., can be 
more evenly and generally incorporated in 
the whole ground for benefit of the trees in 
future years. 


HuntsMAw’s Favorite.—A new apple 
under the above name is described in the 
Rural World as a seedling raised on the 
farm of John Huntsman, Fayetteville, Mo. 
The description says: “ Size, large; color, 
yellow, with a red cheek; and quality, first 
rate; season, from December to April; 
tree, a regular, heavy bearer—not having 
failed of producing a crop in twenty-two 
years.” 


Wuen trimming grass edgings along 
pathways or around flower beds and bor- 
ders, be careful to do the work in such 
manner that, when finished, the grass will 
appear as it were to line the path or bor- 
der, and not rise from it, staring, with a 
raw earthy look of one or two precipitous 
inches. To our eye, nothing exhibits less 
of landscape knowledge and true taste 
than a raw edge separating the grass from 
the road line. It is only one remove, and 
that a straight one, from the practice of 
placing a brick coping. 


Mvtcx all newly-planted trees. If none 
other is at hand, take that away from trees 
planted last year, as they are now par- 
tially established and better able to bear 
drought, heat, dry, cracked soil, etc., than 
the newly-planted tree. It is best, how- 
ever, to provide new.mulch for all the 
newly-planted trees. 
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As a root crop for feeding to all kinds 
of stock, the carrot is unquestionably the 
best. Those who have spare ground, not 
required for other purposes, will do well to 
prepare it for growing thisroot. Repeated 
plowings, commencing early in spring, and 
at each successive turning of the ground 
deepening the furrow an inch, making the 
last plowing about the last of May, and 
sowing immediately, we have found to 
give us a good crop with comparatively 
few weeds. 


Amone trees to be grafted, the cherry 
demands first attention, next the plum, 
finishing with pears and apples. 


Be careful to remove all suckers that 
appear around the roots of trees—cut clean 
with a sharp knife. 


RememsBeER that the earlier all kinds of 
trees and shrubs, except evergreens, are 
transplanted, the greater is their chance 
of growth and success, because of the ne- 
cessity of the broken roots being healed 
and new ones formed, before warm suns 


and showers burst the buds and cause the. 


leaves to draw nourishment from them. 


Aut the good old June Roses, like 
George the Fourth, Tourterelle, etc., make 
better growths and give more and finer 
blooms to have one half of the length of 
last year’s wood cutoff. Dig around them, 
and apply liberally well-rotted manure. 


Hysrm PEerretvat Roses we always cut 
down to two or three buds from the ground, 
depending on the new growth to give us 
flowers, commencing just as the June 
Roses are done, and continuing on until 
December. 

Marecnat Nrev.—This new Rose is just 
now receiving great attention from rose- 
growers, and being sold at high prices, 
It is claimed to be perfect in form, of a 
beautiful yellow, and a free bloomer. 
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The original plant was grown by an am- 
ateur named Pradel, and afterward propa- 
gated and sent out by M. Eugene Verdier, 
France. 


Som ror GiapioL.us.—“*I am a great 
lover of the Gladiolus, They are so easily 
grown, and the varieties now so numerous, 
furnishing almost every shade and arrange- 
ment of color, that I can not see how any 
one who has a love of flowers can avoid 
having one or more beds of this beautiful 
bulb. I have tried them in many different 
soils, and they grow and flower frecly in 
all, so that one need not fear for want of 
the right soil. In rich, deep loams the 
flower stalk is much stronger, and the 
flowers somewhat larger, but I do not 
think they are as abundant, or the colors 
any more brilliant than when grown in 
poor soil. I make my beds very rich in 
the center, letting the soil become poorer 
and poorer, until the outer edge is reached ; 
the result is that by so doing my flower- 
stems rise one above the other, forming a 
cone by which all are in plain view, even 
at a distance.”—John Robbins, Ohio. 


In pruning currant bushes, remember 
that while the red and white varieties pro- 
duce their fruit on spurs or small snags 
upon the old wood as well as upon the 
growth of last season, the Black Currant 
produces most of its fruit upon the wood 
of the preceding year, and that while it 
will answer to shorten back the growth on 
the red and white varicties, it is better to 
prune the black by simply thinning out 
the weak shoots, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Peter Henperson, South Bergen, N. J., 
and 67 Nassau Street, New York. New 
plants, with illustrations of many of the 
new and desirable kinds. 

Henderson & Fleming, 67 Nassau Street, 
New York. Flower and vegetable seeds. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Iilus- 
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trated catalogue and floral guide, contain- 
ing full directions for seed sowing and 
cultivation of the flower garden. 

A.M. Purdy, South Bend, Indiana, Small 
fruits. 

Samuel T. Thorburn, Albany, N. Y. 
Vegetable and agricultural seeds. 

Husmann & Manwaring, Hermann, Mo. 
Nursery stock. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
Catalogue of garden vegetables. 

E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J. Small 
fruits, and description of the Kittatinny 
Blackberry. 

F. K. Phenix, Bloomington, Ill. Whole- 
sale price list of desirable nursery stock. 

R. Halliday & Sons, Baltimore city, Md. 
Trade list of bedding plants. 

A. Wells, Ithaca, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
Grape catalogue. 

E. Y. Teas & Brother, Richmond, Ind. 
Trade catalogue. 

William Parry, Cinnaminson, N.J. Price 
list of Raspberries and Blackberries. 

Lewis Ellsworth & Co., Naperville, Il. 
Wholesale price list of Roses, Dahlias, and 
bedding plants. 

Frederick W. Wendel, Erfurt, Prussia. 
Trade catalogue of Flower-seeds for sale 
by T. C. Wendel, 518 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Holton & Zundel, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Price list of Grapevines. 

Dr. H. Schroder, Bloomington, Ill. Price 
list of Grapevines. 

Henry R. Robey, Fredericksburg, Va. 
General nursery stock. 

C. J. May, Warsaw, Ill. Grapevines. 

M. H. Lewis & Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Grapevines. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Toe American HorticutturaL An- 
NUAL FoR 1867— Price 50 cents.—The 
above is the title of a book of 152 pages, 
published by Orange Judd & Co., New 
York, commencing with a calendar for 
monthly operations in the orchard and 
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garden. The pages embody valuable 
tables and articles upon various horticul- 
tural subjects, many of them profusely il- 
lustrated. Occupying an entire new field, 
its editor has had an opportunity to gather 
matter covering a wide range of items, and 
embracing some of the best writers in the 
country. Most of these writers have per- 
formed their work admirably, but some 
have gone back to record as new, varie- 
ties and practices that have been many years 
before the public; especially is this appar- 
ent in the chapter, “ New Apples of 1866,” 
where some kinds figured and described 
fifteen, or more, years since, are brought 
forward as of late introduction, while sorts 
introduced and newly figured the past 
year are omitted. The list and brief 
description of grapes is good, and of 
great interest at this present time; so also 
is the chapter on pears, which bears evi- 
dence of judgment and decision, formed 
only on the merits of the fruit from per- 
sonal observation. The chapter on “ Rarer 
Evergreens,” that on bedding out plants, 
and that on garden vegetables, will prove 
of great interest to all, and especially to 
those just commencing new places; while 
to the older pomologist or florist the 
index to the published illustrations of new 
fruits, flowers, or plants will be of great 
value. 


Toe AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL AN- 
NuAL. Orange Judd & Co., publishers, 41 
Park Row, New York. This is a com- 
panion to the “ Horticultural Annual,” and 
although designed particularly for the 
farmer, there is much in it of value to all 
engaged in labors of the garden or orchard. 
The article on Drainage is especially valu- 
able to the orchardist ; and every man who 
grows wheat should read what is here 
written upon that subject. The construction 
of Barns, Breaking and Training Horses, 
Feeding Poultry, Varieties of Potatoes, 
etc., are among other valuable articles em- 
braced in its pages, and valuable to every 
resident of the country 
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GARDENING FOR Prorir. By Peter 
Henderson. Published by Orange Judd 
& Co., New York. Price $1 50. The 
author of this work is a practical and suc- 
cessful market gardener near New York. 
His work is written in a plain, brief, com- 
prehensive manner, and may be commend- 
ed as of value, to be read not only by the 
market gardener, but also by all who at- 
tempt vegetable growing on the smallest 
scale. The estimates of the amount of 
one’s man’s labor, the amount of capital 
required, and the prospect of success will 
doubtless be regarded by the inexperienced 
as too strongly put, but such persons will 
only need one season of experience to 
learn their truth. We hope the publishers 
will find for the book a ready sale, as it is 
one of really great practical value. 





THE ILLUSTRATED HORTICULTURIST AL- 
MANAC FoR 1867 contains a calendar of 
operations in the Orchard, Vineyard, Farm, 
Garden, and Green-house for every month 
in the year. Printed on fine paper, post- 
paid, ten cents; per dozen, sixty cents. 
Published at this office. 





WE shall publish about the 25th March, 
Woopwarp’s REcorD oF HORTICULTURE 
FoR 1866, edited by Andrew 8. Fuller, 
author of “The Forest Tree and Grape 
Culturist.” This work will be entirely 
original, and with original illustrations 
prepared expressly for it. It will be printed 
on fine calendered paper, and published in 
the best style. Morocco cloth, deep gold 
title, and beveled edges, price one dollar, 
post-paid. It will contain articles upon 
the following subjects: New Books on 
Horticulture; Review of Horticulture ; 
Women in Horticulture; Men in Horti- 
culture; Grape Culture; Small Fruit Cul- 
ture; Ornamental Plants (illustrated) ; 
The Lily, description of, with method of 
culture and propagation (illustrated) ; 
Gladiolus, cultivation and propagation (il- 
lustrated) ; Annuals, cultivation of; Hardy 
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Herbaceous Plants (illustrated) ; Hardy De- 
ciduous Shrubs; The Dalhia (illustrated) ; 
The Clematis (illustrated); Curious-leaved 
Plants (illustrated); Ornamental Garden- 
ing (illustrated), etc., etc. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Surpa MELon.—George O. Barnes, Esq., 
of Stanford, Ky., will please accept our 
thanks for seeds of the Surda Melon. He 
writes us that he “ brought these seeds from 
Afghanistan, India, and that they are grown 
in the elevated region about Cabul, and 
brought down in hampers upon camels to 
the plains of India, where they are esteem- 
ed as a great delicacy, and far superior to the 
cantaloupe and nutmeg.” Mr. Barnes says 
he hasa “few more seeds to distribute among 
careful amateurs in different latitudes.” 
We suggest that he send a few to Charles 
Downing, Newburg, N. Y.; John M. Ives, 
Salem, Mass. ; Peter Henderson, New York; 
Robert Buchanan, Cincinnati; Prof. I. P. 
Kirtland, Cleveland, O.; Dr. L. D. Morse, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. D. G. Nelson, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and Charles Bragdon, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tomato.—We are indebted to Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass., seedsmen, for 
“ Keyes’ Early,” a variety of great reputed 
excellence; and to W. A. Eliason, Esq., of 
Statesville, N. C., for “Roseboro,” de- 
scribed as “above medium in size, dark 
purplish red, firm and solid, with a large 
branching vine, bearing until frost comes.” 
To us this is a new variety. Also, to C. L. 
Janney, Waynesville, O., for ‘“ Apple,” 
which it is said was formerly the Pear 
tomato, but has been cultivated for several 
seasons in the immediate vicinity of the 
Fegee and large purple varieties, and be- 
coming thus hybridized, has been entirely 
changed from the original. Described as 


medium early, smooth, good size, solid 
flesh with few seeds. 

We have passed all over to our amateur 
friend, and hope to hear good accounts 
thereof in due time. 


NOW READY, 


WOODWARD’S 


RECORD OF HORTICULTURE, 


For 1866. 


Epitep sy ANDREW SS. FULLER, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ FOREST TREE CULTURIST’ AND ‘“ GRAPE CULTURIST. 


Fully Flinsteated. 


The following. subjects are treated : 
New Books on HORTICULTURE. 
REVIEW OF HORTICULTURE. 
Women <n Horticu. Ture. 
Men rx HorRTICULTURE. 
Grape CULTURE. 
SmauL-FRvir CuLTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. ‘. 

Tue Liury, CunTuRE AND PROPAGATION. 

Tue GLapIoLus, CULTURE AND PROPAGATION. 

ANNUALS, CULTIVATION OF. 

Harpy Herpaczous Pants. 

Harpy Decrpvovus Survuss. 

Tae Danita, 

THe CLEMATIS, 

Cuntovus-LEAVED PLANTS. 

ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, Erc., Ere. 


This work will be issued annually, and record all that 
is new and valuable in Horticulture. 
Morocco cloth, beveled edges, post-paid, Onz Dottar, 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 


87 Park Row, New Yorx. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


———-- 2 @o— -_ 


Ar the solicitation of many of our readers we have 
determined to restore our Club Rates. 


THE 


“HORTICULTURIST,” 


now in its Twentry-seconp AnnvaL Vo.umn, employs 
the best talent in the country in all its departments, is 
fully illustrated, finely printed, ably edited, and promptly 
published. 


~~ 0@ --——- 


OUR RATES FOR 1867, 


TO BOTH OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS, WILL BE: 


One Copy, one year 
Three Copies, one year’ 
Ten Copies, one year 
Twenty Copies, one year 


Four hundred royal octavo pages, two hundred illustra- 
tions, printed on the finést paper, in Clubs of Twenty, at 


One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents per Copy. 


To subscribers in any of above Clubs, we will furnish 
volumes for 1865 and 1866, handsomely bound and post- 
paid, for 


Two Dollars each. 


Subscribers who have paid for 1837, and wishing to 
avail themselves of the above terms, can do so by remit- 
ting the additional amount necessary for a Club, and the 
copies will be forwarded. 





